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Happy band at Corby 


Blankets for the 
i^ueen’s children 


When the Queen visited a 
blanket mill at Witney, Oxford¬ 
shire. the other day she was 
presented with two specially 
woven blankets^a blue one for 
the Prince of Wales and a pink 
one for Princess Anne. 

Her Majesty was the third reign¬ 
ing monarch to be presented with 
blankets from the looms of this 
mill, which is nearly 300 years old. 
In 1688, its founder, Thomas 
Early, presented James II with a 
pair of blankets. George II later 
received similar gifts. 


Parliamentary picture 

A young Canadian artist, John 
Bernstein from Montreal, at work 
on a painting of the Houses of 
Parliament seen from the Victoria 
Tower - Gardens. 


1 © The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., I9S9 


Gift of roses 
for Oslo 

As mentioned in the C N some 
months ago, the Westminster City 
Council decided to send one 
hundred bush roses to Oslo as a 
token of gratitude for the city’s 
annual gift of a Christmas Tree 
for Trafalgar Square. 

Those bushes arrived in the 
Norwegian capital recently, and 
will be carefully preserved until a 
planting-out ceremony just before 
May 17, Norwegian Constitution 
Day and one of much gaiety and 
celebration. The Mayor and 
Mayoress of Westminster and the 
City Clerk have been invited to 
the ceremony by the Mayor of 
Oslo. 


SCARLET TUNIC IN 
THE BREEZE 

A scarlet tunic fluttered in 
the breeze above the regimental 
depot of the Sherwood Foresters 
at Derby the other day. It was 
hoisted to mark the anniversary of 
the storming of Badajoz in April 
1812, during the Peninsular War. 

It was after the victory at 
Badajoz that an oflicer of the regi¬ 
ment, unable to find a British flag 
to fly over the Spanish town, 
hoisted his own tunic instead. 

And that is why, every year on 
the anniversary of Badajoz, a 
scarlet tunic flies over the regi¬ 
mental headquarters. 


Tills baby baboon takes an up- 
siile-down view of mother at the 
Chessington Zoo, Surrey. 


Lucky find 

Peter Fairfax, a pupil at Scorton 
Grammar School, North York¬ 
shire, was going along a country 
lane with some friends, kicking a 
ball about. 

Suddenly, the ball bounced into 
a small copse and Peter went after 
it. He found the ball among 
fallen leaves, close to a heap of 
small, shining ornaments. 

After a brief examination, Peter 
decided to show this curious find 
to his parents, and his father, hav¬ 
ing taken a quick look at the 
articles, phoned the police. 

Detectives arrived and identified 
Peter’s discovery as a valuable col¬ 
lection of jewellery which had 
been stolen 15 months earlier. 


Tasnian flies to 
Tasmania 

More than 300 years ago a 
Dutch navigator sailed from Hol¬ 
land and discovered Tasmania. His 
name was Abel Tasman. 

The other day a Dutch chemist 
named Abel Tasman left Holland 
for Australia in a plane as guest 
of Trans-Australia Airlines. The 
plane, also 'called Abel Tasman, 
was the first of 12 ordered from 
the Fokker .Aircraft Company. 

In Australia he will fly to places 
associated with his illustrious 
ancestor. 


These are some .of the children 
who have formed a happy band 
which plays at special services of 
their Sunday school at Corby, 
Northants. 

The band vvas formed about six 
months ago under the leadership 
of Elizabeth Mcllwraith, a 
Sunday school teacher who is only 
16 and still attends Corby 
Grammar School. Elizabeth plays 
the piano and her 14-year-old 
sister Margaret the violin. 
Margaret’s friend Kathleen Mears 
also plays the violin, and there 
are five younger children who play 
recorders. 

There is only one adult in the 
group, Mr. Keith Megson, who is 
second violin, but even he takes 
his orders from Elizabeth. 

“We play at all major Sunday 
school services,” Elizabeth told 
a CN correspondent, “and later 
wc hope we will be invited to play 
at church socials. Our great 
ambition is to be able to accom¬ 
pany the organ at a church service 
one Sunday.” 


SCHOOL OF THE GOOD 


SAMARITANS 


T/n's is the story of Amin Mohammed, a 14-year-old boy 
who lives with his family in a big camp, with 30,000 other 
refugees from Israel, on the road through the Kingdom of 
Jordan from Jerusalem to Jericho. It is written by a CN 
correspondent recently returned from Jordan and Israel. 


ysins MotiAMMED has been a re¬ 
fugee since he was four. 
Four older brothers and sisters 
have moved away from the camp, 
but he and his sister still live 
there with their mother and father. 
He and his family are among the 
nearly one million Arab refugees 
now in their tenth year of exile. 
Formerly they lived on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Concrete huts have replaced the 
thousands of tents which stood 
hero ten years ago, and behind 
them is the Mount of Temptation. 

Here the sun is fierce, the air dry 
and dusty. A few miles away is 
the lowest point in the world— 
the Dead Sea, 1400 feet below sea- 
level. A big hotel is being built 
o'n the shore but Amin is not 
likely to be a guest there! 

Amin is lucky because his camp 
happens to be next door to the 
boys’ school of the Y.M.C.A. In 
fact an elementary school, using 
tents, was started by that body 
before the camp itself ever had 
one. Amin attended this school. 
As a student boy he received his 
education, got extra milk to help 
him grow, and made some friends. 
One of these was the camp 
director, a former sports in¬ 
structor at the Jerusalem Y.M.C.A., 
which is now on the other side of 
the border in Israel. Every day he 
has to turn away boys and their 
mothers. Unhappily, the Y.M.C.A. 


Baboon’s eye-view 


is unable to accommodate the 
many applicants from this and two 
other camps in the area and it has 
no boarding facilities for refugee 
boys from other parts of Jordan. 

Now that he has reached 14, 
Amin has been given one of the 
coveted places in the vocational 
training school for which the 
Jericho Y.M.C.A. is so well known. 

His blue-and-white striped over¬ 
alls are a symbol of Amin's good 
fortune. Soon he will be earning 
pocket money and, in time, 
perhaps, 30 Jordanian pounds a 
month. But still more important, 
he is learning a trade and his day 
is occupied from 7.30 in the morn¬ 
ing until 6.30 at night. For bore¬ 
dom and idleness are as big an 
enemy as hunger to refugees. 

WORKING IN SIETAL 

Blacksmithing and welding is the 
trade Amin has chosen, and each 
morning he receives instruction in 
the shop. In the afternoon he 
studies English, Arabic, mechanical 
drawing, and other subjects. Be¬ 
fore he leaves, Amin will be able to 
turn out finished work like the 
wrought-iron white garden tables 
and chairs which are sold in 
the school's modern store in 
Jerusalem. 

But work is only one aspect of 
life for the refugee boys at 
the camp. The teachers and, leaders 
try to give boys ideals of charity 
and human dignity, though these 
are hard things to teach in the 
present atmosphere along the road 
to Jericho. 

But, like the man who fell 
among thieves in the days of 
Christ, Amin has found Good 
Samaritans in his school. With 
that help he hopes to grow into a 
useful citizen. 
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TAX CHANGES IN 
THE BUDGET 


By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

J^iLLiONS of people who pay Income Tax will have a pleasant 
experience next June. The tax has been reduced, and as 
a result all pay packets and salary cheques will be higher. 

This will not altogether surprise C N readers, for recently 
we were discussing in this column a possible Budget cut in 
taxation. Since then, in his Budget speech, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Heathcoat Amory, has announced some 
very useful cuts indeed. 


The new Income Tax reductions 
apply not only to the “standard 
rate,” but also to the lower rates 
on various slices of income men¬ 
tioned briefly in the article. 

All these taxes are levied on 
incomes after certain allowances 
have been made—personal allow¬ 
ances for single or married per¬ 
sons, for children, for dependent 
relatives or housekeepers, for in¬ 
surance premiums, and so on. 

What is left is called the net 
or taxable income, and it is this 
figure on which the tax rates are 
charged. There are four such rates; 

In the last financial year, which 
ended just before the Budget, the 
rates were 2s. 3d. in the £ on the 
first £60 of taxable income; 4s. 9d. 
on the next £150; 6s. 9d. on the 
next £150; and 8s. 6d. on the re¬ 
mainder of the income. This last 
rate is called the standard rate. 

LOWER RATES 

Under the recent Budget pro¬ 
posals the lower rates are reduced 
by sixpence—to Is. 9d., 4s. 3d., 
and 6s. 3d. respectively, and the 
standard rate is reduced by nine- 
pence—to 7s. 9d. 

Although the' lower tax is 
chargeable from the time of the 
Budget in April, the new rates 
will not take effect until June. 
The reason is that changes of this 
sort entail new codes being worked 
out under the Pay As 'V^ou Earn 
system of tax collection; and that 
takes a little time. 

Until June Income Tax will be 
paid at the old rate. Then the 
difference between the old and the 
new tax will be repaid and added 
on to the net earnings—a little 
“nest egg” which will give great 
satisfaction. . 

Of course, this is not the whole 
picture of taxes on income. At 
certain figures above salaries of 
£2000 (or just over) there' is a 
special tax called Surtax. And 


this is paid in addition to income 
tax. The Chancellor has made 
no reduction in this special tax. 

An interesting feature of Mr. 
Amory’s Budget is the provision 
made for the repayment to oldor 
taxpayers of “post-war credits.” 

Here is a brief explanation o.f 
them. 

Jus'; before and during the last 
war the standard rate of income 
tax rose steeply—from 5s. 6d. in 
1938-39 to 10s. in 1941. And 
various personal allowances (men¬ 
tioned above) were cut. 

The extra sums paid by tax¬ 
payers through the reduction of 
■these allowances were treated as 
“post-war credits,” which were to 
be paid back after the war. 

NICE LUMP SUM 

The i'Jea for this came from the 
late Lord Keynes, the economist, 
in his work called How to Pay 
for the War. Lord Keynes argued 
that by holding back a portion 
of the people's earnings the money 
would actually go into the war 
effort, would not be used to buy 
hard-to-get goods, and would pro¬ 
vide a nice lump sum when the 
war ended. 

The total amount of post-war 
credits created was £765 million. 
Because of the ups and downs of 
our economic life since the war 
repayments have gone slowly, and 
14 years after the wac some £430 
million has still to be shared out. 

Until now the method has been 
to pay these credits to men becom¬ 
ing 65 and women reaching 60. 
Now Mr. Amory will make the 
credits payable at 63 for men and 
58 for women. In addition, poor 
or blind or disabled people will 
also be able to receive their credits 
if in real need. 

Earlier repayment can mean a 
lot to older people, and for that 
reason the new scheme has been 
widely welcomed. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The ISth-century Guildhall at High 
' Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 


The Children's April 2 S, I 9 S 9 


21 years of 
the WVS ■ 

The Women's Voluntary Ser¬ 
vices will hold a mass meeting in 
the Royal Festival Hall, London, 
next Monday, to commemorate 
their 21st anniversary. The guest 
of honour will be Princess Mar¬ 
garet, who ■ has always taken a 
keen interest in the nation-wide 
welfare services carried out by the 
organisation. 

The idea’ of the W.V.S. was 
born on the Orient Express some¬ 
where between Paris and Sofia, 
when the Dowager Marchioness of 


News from 

A year ago 13-year-old William 
Hornett of Gosport, Hampshire, 
obtained a gosling for a pet and 
christened it Percy. He will now 
have to find another name, for 
the other day Percy laid an egg. 

_ N 

The first amateur performance 
in London of Benjamin Britten’s 
work, Noye's Fludde, is to be 
given by the East Finehley Chil¬ 
dren’s Music Group at All Saiats’ 
Church, East Finchley, on April 
24 and 25. There will be nearly 
100 children in the cast and 50 in 
the orchestra. 


Everywhere 

A new world altitude record for 
helicopters is claimed by a Soviet 
pilot who reached 21,988 feet. This 
is 1010 feet higher than the official 
record. 

SORRV—OUR .MISTAKE! 

In the CN dated April 11 there 
was a picture of a novel house in 
Anglesey, described as a converted 
windmill. A reader has kindly 
pointed out that the house' was 
formerly a disused lime kiln. 


THEY SAY . . . 



Reading was on her way to spend 
a month’s holiday in the Bulgarian 
capital. 

Before Lady Reading left Lon¬ 
don, the Honi’C Secretary, Sir T 
Samuel Hoaro, had telephoned her 
several times to know whether she 
would consider starting an organ¬ 
isation to reeruit women into Air 
Raid Precautions work. As a result, 
during her journey to Sofia, Lady 
Reading studied A.R.P. manuals. 

A fortnight later she sent a 
detailed memorandum to Sir 
Samuel. Her covering letter 
expressed the hope that much of 
the work could be done on a 
voluntary basis. 

1359 BRANCHES 

So the Women's Voluntary Ser¬ 
vices were born. It was to be a 
civilian service to bring informa¬ 
tion to millions of women on how 
to protect their homes and families 
in an air-raid. 

Today, throughout Great Britain 
there are 1550 branches whose 
members do grand jobs. 

They have opened over 1500 
social clubs and 20 residential 
clubs for old people. They have 
a national wardrobe where stocks 
of gift clothing are held against 
emergencies for those in need. 

Health and hospital work, wel¬ 
fare of children, prison welfare 
and after-care schemes, emergency 
feeding at scenes of disaster, escort 
services for the blind and disabled 
—all these come within the scope 
of the ladies in olive-green. In 
addition, members carry out wel¬ 
fare work for each branch of the 
Services overseas, in NAAFI clubs 
and unit canteens. 

The story of the W.V.S. glows 
with highlights to which the Home 
Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, will 
doubtless refer when he speaks at 
the 21st anniversary meeting. 

From May 4 to 16, an exhibi¬ 
tion at the Tea Centre, Low'er 
Regent Street, London, will tell 
the graphic story that began in a 
Continental railway carriage. 


Brother and sister 

These twin polar hear cidts ■ re 
at Cnpenh.igen Zoo, where they 
were horn just after Christinas 


An American living in the city 
of Washington has bought a Vis¬ 
count airliner for personal use. 

NO CUT PRICES 
Haircuts' for Chicago children 
under 12 are to cost 10s. 6d. 

The London Zoological Society 
has presented 12 llamingoes to the 
Queen. They are to be kept in 
the grounds of Buckingham Palace. 


"BOX BRAND" 

BRITISH PENCILS AND CRAYONS 

LETTERED IN GOLD WITH YOUR OWN 
CHRISTIAN AND SURNAME 

PF.NCILS 4 @ 2/6. 6 @ 3/8, in boxes. 

CilAYONS 6 4/9, 12 8/-, in plastic 

vzaliets. From your stationer 'or C,\V.O. 
Vostage and imckxng 4(L per hox extra. 


FREDERICK BOX (Dept. C.N.), 

18 Vesey Rd,» Sutton Coldfield. Warwickshire. 



MEDICI 


PICTURES 

See the attractive range of 
prints, including many subjects 
for children, at your print-seller, 
or at the Medici Galleries. 

This new 124 page 
catalogue contains 
over 150 colour ill¬ 
ustrations and is ob¬ 
tainable from your 
print-seller for 10,'- 
(ii/6d. post free). 
An illustrated bro¬ 
chure sent free on 
request to Box i. 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7 Grafton St., London, W.i 
26 Thurloe St., London, S.W .7 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool, i 



'J'ms style is especially flattering 
to women with too high and. 
wide foreheads and two large 
i faces. 

Fashion note m a Singapore news¬ 
paper, quoted in The Daily Telegraph. 


7\4ayhe the English don’t under¬ 
stand music, but,they abso¬ 
lutely love the noise it makes. 

Sir Thomas Beechain 


23ay by day, try to make life just 
that.little bit happier for those 
you meet. - 

Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt 

Jt is SO years since girls decided 
they wanted the fun and train¬ 
ing that boys were getting from 
scouting . . . Although the 

methods and activities constantly 
change to keep pace with each 
generation, the movement is still 
alive and as vital as ever. 

Princess Margaret, Chief Ranger nj 
the British Commonwealth 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
'*Expeninents” 
1/2 

“Formulae’' 

1.2 

“Home 
Chemistry” 

(New Ed.) 2; 10 
Post paid 

n S# (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

OEuH 60 high street. 

Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 




This exciting new Set contains ^Fagnify- 
ing Glass, Finger Print Pad, I’uwder, 
I-irush, Glue Ba.ss. Mould making 
Powder,'Tweezers, Warrant Card, 2sotc 
and ilecord Books. Send NOW 3/6 P.O. 


Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 



V/e effer you an ultra*rapid British- 
Made “Gratispooi" film FREE! So 
thot you may try the amazing 
Gratispooi Developing and Printing 
Service. NO “CATCH." Send this 
advert., with name, address and 1 /- 
for postage and purchase tax only. 
Free film will be sent by return. 
THESE SIZES ONLY, 620, 120 & 127. 
FAMOUS FOR 20 YEARS. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

IDept. e.N.5). GLASGOW, C.I 
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VENEZUELA is developing beef cattle pro¬ 
duction by introaiicing stock from the 
United States. More than 850 head of 
cattle recently arrived at stock farms in 
the States of Cojedes and Anzoategui. 


. (if 

America. 





A NEW AIRPORT 
with runways two 
miles long is to be 
built at Addis Ababa, 
capital of Ethiopia. 
-Improvements are to 
be made to 33 other 
airports, including 
those In the important 
towns of Asmara. 
Diredaw a, and 
Gondar 


PLANS FOR MAKING INDUSTRIAL USE 
of over 40 rivers have been prepared in 
the Stale of Kerala. India. The plans cover 
hydro-electric systems, irrigatiun schemes, 
inland navigation, and the building of ports. 
The work would take 30 years to complete. 


THE RH INOCEROS BEETLE threatens the 

copra production in Fiji, the country’s 
second most Important industry. Measures 
to kill off the beetle will cost £60 000 a year 

tium.. i iw. aar 


MORE PETS m T V 

The Zoo Man, Mr. George 
Cansdale, is shortly to visit BBC 
television studios in various parts 
of the country, and hopes to meet 
local children with their pets. 

The main object is to give 
children in the various regions an 
opportunity to go on television 
and talk to him about their pets— 
something that so far has been 
done only from the Lime Grove 
studios. He will be at Man¬ 
chester on May 4, Glasgow bn 
May 18, Birmingham on June 1, 
and Cardiff on June 15. 

■‘At each of the studios,” says 
Mr. Cansdale, “I shall be waiting 
to be introduced to local children 
—children living within a range of 
some 40 or 50 miles of the studio 
—and I hope that, whatever their 
pets may be, whether tiny insects’ 
or bottle-fed lambs and calves, we 
shall be able to get together for 
a useful discussion in front of the 
cameras. , 

“Children wishing to appear 
with me at any of the above 
studios on the dates mentioned 
should drop me a line, c/o the 
BBC, in the first instance,” Mr. 
Cansdale added. 

-^- 

Precious small fry 

Scientists at the Texas Agricul¬ 
tural and Mineralogy College have 
discovered a process for removing 
the scales and inner portions of 
small, unsaleable fish, leaving only 
the flesh and bones for making 
into fish flour. . The fish flour is 
said to he 90 oer cent protein. 


Swedish pottery on 
view in London 

Traditional and modern pottery 
from the Rorstrand factory in 
Sweden, one of the oldest in 
Europe, are on view at London’s 
Victoria and Albert Museum until 
May 31. 

Founded in 1726, the first 
Rorstrand pottery was painted in 
cobalt-blue and achieved a special 
charm from pigment that was 
often violet-toned. Today the 
Rorstrand concern is Sweden's 
largest producer of household 
ware, employing 1200 workers in 
an up-to-date factory. 



flow geese go to market in Yugo- 
slavi.n and have a good view 
rrhile they travel. 


GERMANY HONOURS 
A SWEDE 

A new school just opened at 
Espelkamp. near Bielefeld, in 
Westphalia, is named after a 
Swedish pastor. Birger Fcrell, who 
undertook a .great deal of relief 
work in and around Berlin during 
the war. His most notable 
achievement came just after the 
war, when he arranged for German 
prisoners to be transferred from 
England to Espelkamp to assist in 
clearing the devastated town. 

A modern industrial community 
of 10.000 inhabitants has risen 
out of the ruins and more than 
80 per cent of the present popula¬ 
tion are refugees or displaced 
persons. They arc all employed 
and well housed. 


Holidays for study 
abroad 

Students seeking inexpensive 
overseas holidass will find much 
of interest in a Uncsco book called 
Vacations Abroad (Stationery 
Office, 6s.). Among the many 
educational holidass described are 
two weeks of instruction in ski-ing 
and Alpine natural history in Aus¬ 
tria, sailing tours in Holland, and 
courses held in Sweden and at 
Banff, Canada. Arranged by over 
75 countries, most of these courses 
are designed for the study of 
language and culture. 

Vacations Abroad also contains 
information about youth centre 
facilities. international work 
camos. and grants to students. 


Bright Red Wings 
tor REA 

B E A ’ s new airliners are to 
have a startling colour scheme, 
quite different from the traditional 
style. To make them more pro¬ 
minent both in the air and on 
the ground, the wings will be 
bright red on both sides, and 
tails will have a large red B E A 
square on the white fin. The 
fuselage roof will still be white, 
to keep passengers cool in hot 
climates, but the sides will have 
a black stripe fro.m nose to tail. 


Horseman on a hill 



This statue of George III on horse¬ 
back stands on the top of Snow 
Hill in Windsor Great Park. It 


is to be repaired this snmmer. 


PARIS WITHOUT A 
PASSPORT 

The first , no-passport trip to 
Paris since the war is to be run 
by British Railways on Friday, 
April 24. Passengers will leave 
Victoria in the evening, arrive at 
Dieppe at four o’clock the next 
morning, and reach Paris in time 
for breakfast. Among the sights 
the French capital will offer is the 
International Flower Show, which 
is to be visited by the Queen 
Mother and Princess Margaret. 

The return train will leave Paris 
just, before midnight, bringing 
people back in time for breakfast 
in London on Sunday. The cost 
of the round-trip is £3 15s. for 
adults with reduced fares for 
children. 

Passengers travelling without 
passports will have to get special 
identity cards from the Conti¬ 
nental Enquiry Office at Victoria 
Station, either when they book or 
the day before. 


Salt from the sea 

Producing salt from sea water, 
as has been done for centuries in 
Europe, is.New Zealand’s newest 
industry. 

Thousands of tons of it are be¬ 
ing produced every year at a 
lagoon on the southern shore of 
Cook Strait, about 50 miles from 
Wellington, as the crow flies. 

This salt industry is illustrated 
on a new 8d. postage stamp which 
New. Zealand has issued to mark 
the 100th year ,of the Province of 
Marlborough. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES AROUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


MYSTERY IN THE 
. HEBRIDES 


J^ocKET secrets are among the 
ingredients of a new thriller 
serial, MacFarlane's Way, which 
begins in Associated-Rediffusion 
children’s programmes next Tues¬ 
day. I hear, too, that a vanished 
scientist comes into the picture, 
though not as 
soon as he 
would wish. 

Peter Fur- 
nell plays 
Andrew Mac- 
F a r 1 a n e, 
a studious 
London boy 
whose father 
is called t o 
Geneva just when the school holi¬ 
days are due. Andrew is packed 
o.ff to Craigie’s Isle, a lonely out¬ 
post in the Hebrides, to stay with 


his great-uncle, Hamish Mac- 
Farlarte. Here he meets Flora 
Donald (played by Gay Gordon) 
a young girl who has taken 
a liking to the old man and 
looks after him. 

Flora, who keeps her eyes and 
ears open, hears noises in the 
night. Can they be connected 
with the disappearance of Pro¬ 
fessor Ritziif, brilliant atom 
scientist? 

Though MacFarlane’s Way will 
be televised from the Wembley 
studios, the atmosphere will be 
built up with film backgrounds 
taken in the Hebrides. 

The serial gives a splendid 
opportunity to 14-year-old Peter 
Furnell. Trained at the Italia 
Conti School, Peter has already 
appeared on both I T V and BBC. 





What’s missing from this ‘Dark’ Class Patrol Boat? 
Something that’s needed out at sea! No ‘Dark’ would 
be complete without one—just as no cycle is complete without a 
Sturmey-Archer gear. Every keen cyclist needs a Sturmey- 
Archer gear. There’s no better ‘lift’ for touring, for 
road training and for everyday cycling. Sturmey-Archer make 

a whole range of 3-speed and 4-speed gears, 
and they’re fitted to all the best 
cycles. So when you go to choose 
your new cycle, you’ll know just what to 
look out for. Ask for one fitted 
with a Sturmey-Archer gear and your cycle 
will be complete! 


no cycle 
is complete 
without a 


Smssjiu 
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GEAR 


REALXi 


RADIO 

20 ^" 



- Without 'Phones 

Inc.’phones31/- _ 

REAL RADIO REOEL 
TION —NOT. A TOY! 

’Phones essential. Ideal lor 
Hedroonts, Invalids, Private . 

listening; Radio-minded boys, etc. No Electricity, 
No Batteries. Works anywhere. Bakelite case— 
unbreakable. Perfect Present. Radio’s finest 
va2ue^-^^2^_^._Phis^/- P:/Pkg C.O.D. ex. 
S"OFT, COSY, HYGIENIC 

PEPS BED 

FOR DOGS OR CATS 
Avoids Floor Draught 

Strong, enamelled steel 
frame. Canvas .slips off 
for easy washing. Spare 
canvas available. Neat & 
compact. Folds flat. Ideal 
any room. State size when 
ordering, plus P./Pkg. 3/6. 

Bed Size: 16" X 21”, 25,-; 16' X 24", 27/6. 



X 18" 
r./rkg. 
3/6 or 
C.O.D. 

CUSHION 6/6 ex. 


Send 3d. lor lllusiraied Lists. 

WATERPROOFED RIDGE 
TENT 

FOR CYCLISTS. 
HIKERS, BEACH, 
GARDENS 
SLEEPS TWO 
PEOPLE 
5 weeks at 6/6 
plus 2/6 carr. 

JUNIOR 34 /g 

In strong tent cloth. Complete with jicgs. 
Two 3-piece polc.s in handy carrying bag. 
Lightweight. Simple to erect. Size 5 ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide. j ft. high, 4 in. walls. 
irSENIOfTTlZE 42/6, plan if- carr.i 

|| C.O.D. ext. 6 ft. long. 4 ft. 6 in. wide, | 

I _ 3 ft. 9 in. h igh, 9 in. wall s._| 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (CNP.93), 
623-7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 



Sprinter to /iVTO THE WORLD 


OF NATURE 


songster 

^PRINTER or singer—which would 
you rather be? Sylvia Sands, 
the 16-year-old singing star of 
BBC Television’s Drumbeat, had 
to choose one or the other last 
summer. 

As we know, she decided her 
runs would be up and down the 
musical scale, not the race track. 
That was when, as a 15-year-old 
schoolgirl in Salford, she had just 
come third in a sprint event at a 
Lancashire schools sports meeting 
at the White City, Manchester. 

Onlookers told Sylvia she had 
a great future 
as a runner. 

But singing 
appealed to 
her more. 

When BBC 
Producer 
Ernest Maxin 
heard her 
voice she was 
at once signed 
up for Drum¬ 
beat. This was 
Sylvia’s first appearance m show 
btisiness. 

Sylvia’s father, incidentally, was 
formerly a professional footballer, 

People oi Hie 
Big Top 

Qhipperfield’s Circus will be 
televised by the BBC at 8.30 
next Tuesday in a gala night 
presentation at the Exeter show- 
ground. I hear that Children’s 
T V will catch up with the Circus 
on the following evening. Young; 
viewers will be taken backstage by 
Johnny Morris and Tom Salmon 
to meet the people and animals 
who live and work in the shadow 
of the Big Top. 


N'ature rambles by radio begin 
on Network 3 at 7.30 this 
Wednesday evening. This weekly 
series—The World of Nature—will 
have experts taking listeners on 
recording treks to the countryside, 
the seashore, woodlands, and 
mountains, to discover how 
animals and plants cope with the 
problems of' living. 

Each ramble will have its own 
expert guide. This Wednesday 
Dr. Gwynne Vcvers, curator of the 
London Zoo aquarium, takes lis¬ 
teners to Whitsand Bay, Corn¬ 
wall, to examine everything from 
scavveed to winkles. Later on lis¬ 
teners can, in imagination, climb 
Ben Lawers in Scotland and roam 
the Oxfordshire woodlands to 
study the habits of small creatures 
like the tawny owl. 

My picture is taken from a 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet, 
including colour photographs, just 
issued by the B B C, which should 


be a big help in following the 
broadcasts. You can obtain it 
from' most newsagents and book¬ 
sellers, or . by sending a postal 
order for 2s. to B B C Publications 
(Nature), 35 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.l. 



Successful Experiment 


people c.an make science 
seem more exciting than 
Arthur Garratt. On Friday his 
BBC television series Experiment 
comes to an end, but its success 
has been so great that another is 
already being planned. 

“Too many boys and girls con¬ 
nect science with the antiseptic 
atmosphere of a school labora¬ 
tory,” said Mr. Garratt when 1 
talked to him the other day. “I 
hope I have managed to communi¬ 
cate some of the thrills of science. 
Judging from letters received— 
about 100 a week—I think 
‘ Experiment ’ has succeeded.” 


About 30 per cent of the letters,, 
he told me, come from girls. But 
on the programme about frozen 
food girls’ letters were in the 
majority. 

Talking of freezing, Friday's 
programme will deal with the 
Eailh under the Antarctic Ice. 
Filnis taken on Sir Vivian Fuchs’ 
expedition will be shown, and 
scientific equipment used by him 
and Sir Edmund Hillary will be 
set up in the studio. It includes 
instruments used for meas'urin .2 
gravitation and the depth of the 
South Polar Sea. 



CAMERAMEN AT THE ZOO 


poR months past Granada 
TV’s film cameras have 
been ranging London Zoo for 
shots of every kind of creature 
from tiny lizards to the giant 
panda Chi-Chi. This was for 
their Animal Story scries at 5 
o’clock on Thursdays, about which 
I gave you first news in January. 

Unlike the BBC, who prefer 
taking a chance with “live” shots 
of animals in News from the Zoos, 
Granada think the best pictures 
are to be got on film. They like 
their canteramen to play a waiting 
game, so as to catch tfie animals 
at the most favourable mo.ments,' 

Animal Story aims at showing 
how various creatures tackle the 
sort of problems that human 
beings have to face—for instance, 
escaping from danger, looking 
after their young, making homes 
for. themselves, feeding, and get¬ 
ting about. 

This Thursday we shall see how 
animals defend themselves, how 
armadillos and wood lice have 
coats of armour and roll them¬ 
selves info tight balls when 
attacked. Next week (April 30) 
Table Manners will bring back 
that famous TV personality 
Congo the Chimp, peeling a 


banana, as well as the panda Chi- 
Chi lunching on bamboo shoots. 

Congo, by the way, will be seen 
again soon in intelligence tests, 
or the Monkeys’ Eleven Plus 
exam. I hear that one test will 
show him putting coins in a slot 
machine. 

Bryan Forbes; who tells the 


Being a T V commentator is 
something new to him, and he is 
extremely modest about it. 
.“You could call me a sort of poor 
man’s David Attenborough,” he 
said. 
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MR AMP IRS FEPR AMD FAMILY 


frogspavvn appears in the 
pools and ponds, and still 

more when the first tadpoles 
wriggle their way out of it, then 
you know that spring is really 

here. 

Our common frog is hardy 

enough to begin mating and breed¬ 
ing at a time when many ponds 
are still frozen, fn Devon and 
Cornwall, the warmest part of the 
British Isles in winter, they may 
even start mating soon • after 
Christmas, and there is often 

spawn in the pools by February. 

In other parts of the British 
Isles, however, the date of breed¬ 
ing depends on whether the season 
is severe or mild. In south-east 
England, over a period of seven 
years, frogspawn was first noticed 
by observers of the Royal Meteo¬ 
rological Society on dates ranging 
from February 16 to March 17. 
In eastern Scotland, during the 
same period, the corresponding 
dateswere March 13 and March 
24. - 

Frogs may travel hundreds of 
yards to spawn in a particular 
pond, preferably one with water 
flowing in and out. The male 
frogs arrive first and start croak¬ 
ing in chorus, perhaps to attract 


then rise to the top as the jelly- 
like mass we call frogspawn. 

The gelatine-like substance sur¬ 
rounding the black egg is actually 
99.7 per cent water, but it has the 
property of collecting and conserv¬ 
ing heat and so hastening the 
hatching of the egg.. It is prob¬ 
ably to keep them as warm as 
possible that frogs’ eggs, are 
usually laid in shallow water 
where the heat of the sun can 
reach them. 

About a fortnight after the eggs 
have been fertilised the tadpole 


..IB u. V.UU.US, ptiuaps lu ciumci 

the females. The eggs when first \ 

laid sink to ' the bottom of the Cs 


laid sink to ■ the bottom of the 
pond, but soon absorb water and 





The coaunon frog 


Fresher air wanted 


An average of ten tons of grit 
and dust and 18 tons of chemicals 
are deposited by smoke on every 
square mile of our countryside 
every month. This astonishing 
fact was reported recently by the 
Department of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research. 

Everyone realises the dangers of 
smoke when it becomes smog, 
threatening health and causing 
traffic hold-ups. But some of 
smoke's long-term effects are not 
so well known. For instance, it 
hampers plant growth, and gradu¬ 
ally eats into metals and stone¬ 
work. Many buildings in our big 
cities show the ravages of 
chemicals conveyed by smoke. 

The total cost of -air pollution 
to this country has been estimated 
at the tremendous sum of 
£250.000,000 a year. But the 
problem is not a new one. As 
long ago'as 1275 the use of coal 
was forbidden in London, and a 


few years later a man was exe¬ 
cuted for offending against a 
Royal proclamation concerning 
“sea-coal” (so called because it 
was brought to London by sea). 
It is also recorded that Queen 
Elizabeth in 1578 found “hersealfe 
greately greved .and anoyed with 
the taste and smoke of the sea- 
cooles.” 

Little attempt to tackle the 
problem effectively was made, 
however, until the formation of 
the Smoke Abatement League in 
1909. Largely through its efforts 
came the Clean Air Act of 1956, 
which laid down regulations to 
control the outpouring of smoke, 
grit and dust. Conditions have 
improved, but Britain’s air is still 
far from clean, and the campaign 
to purify it is energetically carried 
on all the time by the public- 
spirited men and women of what 
is now the National Society for 
Clean Air. 



Two pictures that tell their own story—a London building before 
and after cleaning 


has grown big enough to free 
itself. A few days later it grows 
a mouth and begins to feed, while 
at the same time four gill-clefts 
appear on each side of its neck. 
After five weeks the hind legs of 
the future frog appear, and three 
weeks later it develops lungs as 
well as gills and starts to come to 
the surface to breathe air. 

When it is about three months 
old the tadpole really begins to 
change and look like a little frog, 
the fore-limbs (which have been 
growing since the seventh week 
but have been hidden 
in a fold of skin) are 
revealed, and the tail 
is gradually absorbed 
into the body. The 
gills have long ago 
disappeared, for the 
adult frog is not like 
a fish that can 

breathe under water, 
but must come to the 
surface to breathe, it 
is therefore unkind to 
keep little frogs in an 
aquarium, unless you 
provide somewhere 
for them to hop out 
on. A large stone 

will do, or a substan¬ 
tial piece of flat cork. 
But it is better still 
to release them as 
soon as they have lost their tails. 

Frogs are not the only creatures 
that have tadpoles. Both toads 

and newts also have them. Toads 
spawn later than frogs, and prefer 
deeper waters. Their spawn is ar¬ 
ranged in strings rather than 
clumps, and such strings can be 
anything up to seven or even ten 
feet long,- wound around water 

vegetation. You can always tell 
a toad from a frog, of course, by 
its dry, earth-coloured and pimply 
skin, compared with the shining 
bright greenish-olive brown skin 
of the frog. A toad will hop, but 
with much less energy than a frog. 

THE CAREFUL NEWT 

Newt spawn is different again, 
each egg being laid singly and 
usually enclosed carefully by the 
female newt, in the leaves of 
aquatic plants. Newts are amphi¬ 
bians, like frogs, starting their 
lives as animals breathing under 
water, and unlike the rather 
similar-looking lizards, which are 
true reptiles and so always breathe 
air. 

Newts have a most curious 
habit of- burying themselves in the 
ground many yards from water 
out of the breeding season, and 
are then liable to be mistaken for 
lizards. They often get into 
cellars and one once made its way 
into the larder of one of my 
neighbours. 

Ricu.vkd Fitter 


Young farmer’s record bid 

To the astonishment of farmers 
at a recent Sydney agricultural 
show, a boy aged 15 calmly paid 
a record price of 1500 guineas for 
a Landrace pig. He explained that 
he was already breeding Large 
White pigs on his father’s property 
m Victoria, and now intended 
going in for Landraces. 




ENTER THE 
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Koola Fruta 

COMPETITION 

The lollies with the lovely flavours 

—you can start now! % 

HERE’S WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO: 

Colour the lolly outline printed here. This 
week’s flavour is STRAWBERRY. Match 
your strawberry colour as closely as you can to 
the real lolly as this will be considered in the 
judging. Buy a strawberry flavour Koola lolly 
and get it just right. When you’ve coloured 
in the lolly cut it out and keep it in a safe 
place. You’ll need this to complete your 
entry. DON’T SEND IN ENTRIES 
YET. Watch out for next week’s edition 
for the next step in the treasure trail. 

If you are starting this week you will have 
to complete the previous two weeks* entries. 

Do this by taking tracings of the lolly shape 
and colouring them orange and spearmint. 


r- 


100 PRIZES 

Winners choose from: 
Bicycle • Everest Watch 
Typewriter • Guitar • Portable 
Gramophone * Transistor Radio 
Self-Winding Watch 
Electric Racing Cars 

Also PREMIUM BONDS and 
consolation prizes of Koola Fruta 
Vouchers for free lollies! 


Buy Koola Fruta whore you see this sign 




HOW RUBBER WAS 



FIRST DISCOVERED P 


The discovery of latex, from which the more familiar forms of rubbej 
are now made, should really be credited to the early inhabitants of Haiti. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, Columbus was said to have seen 
the natives playing with a substance rolled up into a ball, which bounced. 
This substance, it was found, oozed from the bark of a certain tree, now 
called Hevea Brasiliensis. Later, in 1615 , the Spanish conquistadores 
used the same ‘gum’ to coat their cloaks against the weather and were the 
first Europeans to put rubber to a practical purpose. 

Nearly 300 years later, sheet rubber was used in making the first 
practicable pneumatic tyre. Invented by John Boyd Dunlop, it was the 
forerunner of the famous tyres that bear his name and still lead the 
world today. 

Think of tyres 

and you think of DUKLOP 
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Gregory Town, a small settlement on Eleuthera 


A Surrey with a fringe on the top ” for sightseers 


(OMMOMEAITH PAf 


Tree-lined centre of Nassau, capital of the Bahamas 


“pRiNCE Philip, now almost at the 
end of his long Common¬ 
wealth tour, will be visiting the 
Bahamas this weekend. This 
colony, stretching south from 
Florida to Haiti, is an archipelago 
—^a chain of 700 islands and many 
more coral strands and rocks. 
Their total area is 4400 square 
miles, but only about 20 of the 
islands are inhabited. The popu¬ 
lation, mainly of African descent, 
numbers about 117,000; of whom 


some 50,000 live in the capital, the 
port of Nassau, on New Provi¬ 
dence Island. 

Qne of the islands, San Salvador 
(formerly called Watling's 
Island), is believed to have been 
the . first land discovered by 
Christopher Colunabus, in 1492. 
But there is no record of any 
Spanish settlement, and not until 
1646 did British colonists first 
make their homes in the islands. 


They grow line pinc.npplcs in the Bahamas 


Decorating conch shells for 


The little village of Cupid 


Christopher Columbus, discoverer of the Bahamas, looks out 
from the steps of Government House, Nassau 


Amid the waving palms on Eleuthera 
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The colony’s early years were un- Beautiful scenery and a pleasant 
promising. New Providence Island climate make the Bahamas a 
was often sacked by the Spaniards favourite holiday resort for 
•ind the French and was also the Americans, and the tourist trade is 
uaunt of notorious pirates. Con- the islanders’ ' chief industry, 
diticns improved when the first : Agriculture employs many people. 
Royal Governor arrived in 1718. the main crops being vegetables. 
Confirmed as a British possession tomatoes, pineapples, citrus fruit, 
by the Peace of Versailles in 17'83, avocado pears, and sisal. The 
the Bahamas arc now administered fishermen’s most important catch 
by a Governor assisted by Execu- is .crawfish. 


. which is largely 
live and Legislative Councils and ported to the United States. 

1 House of Assembly 


Photographs by Afiss Amie Dolt. 




A sixpenny ride on the ferry from Nassau takes bathers to the golden sands o 
' Paradise Beach—on Hog Island 




Only a few of the islands have airstrips, so local flying is done 


mainly in amphibious planes 


Smiling behind home-made flowc.-s 


SIrtiw hats and handbags on a street stall in Nassau 


Cay, on Eleuthera 


One of the schooners which ply between the islands 






One of the outsize crawfish which are exported mainly to the U.S, 


sale to tourists 


A fine cluster of fruit on 
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Chasing spies across 
Scotland 


The Children’s Newspaper, April 25, /959 

WHO’S WHO AT THE ZOO 


Based on the famous thriller by 
John Buchan, The 39 Steps is a 
brisk, amusing adventure film set 
largely in the moors of Scotland. 

The story begins with Richard 
Hannay, played by Kenneth More, 
strolling in a London park. Every¬ 
thing seems wonderfully peaceful 
until he picks up a baby’s rattle ; 
that simple incident sparks off a 
trail of trouble. 

He becomes unwittingly in¬ 
volved in a murder and an amaz- 



Hannay takes a big risk when 
escaping from the police 

ing espionage plot, A gang of 
spies are trying to get away with 
some top-level secrets vital to the 
defence of Britain and smuggle 
them out the country. But just 
before she is murdered, a girl 
secret-agent manages to give Ken¬ 
neth one or two clues about the 
gang. 

He knows, for instance, that the 
head of the gang has part of otie 
finger missing and that he is to be 
located somewhere in Scotland. 
The words “thirty-nine steps ’’ are 
also part of the jigsaw puzzle. 
Kenneth has just 48 hours to track 
down thcigang, not only to save 
the country but alsp to save his 
own skin, because he is mistakenly 


suspected of the murder. So off 
he goes to Scotland, chased not 
only by the crooks but by the 
police as well. 

He has to jump off a train going 
across the Forth Bridge, disguise 
himself as a cyclist, avoid being 
shot at like a rabbit, leap through 
a window, lecture to a girls’ 
school, and escape from armed 
criminals. Quite a busy time! 

Kenneth More goes through all 
these adventures with a breezy 
charm and good humour which is 
quite delightful, and Taina Elg, 
as a young schoolmistress who 
finds herself unwittingly sharing 
his adventures when she is hand¬ 
cuffed to him, is a pretty heroine. 

Barry Jones as Professor Logan, 
the chief spy, Reginald Beckwith, 
Faith Brook, Brenda de Banzie, 
and Sidney James are others who 
help to make The 39 Steps a 
pleasant and amusing film. 


yit full stretch 

'J'wo of London Zoo’s biggest 
chameleons have gone to live 
in the Midlands. They are a pair 
of Meller’s giant chameleons, both 
measuring about 18 inches, and 
they have been sent to the Chester 
Zoo. 

“These chameleons came to us 
recently from Nyasaland,” said an 
official. “But as Chester Zoo 
specially wanted these chameleons 
and we have several others of the 
species, we decided that we could 
afford to dispense with these two. 
They went up to Chester by rail, 
in specially warm boxes, and both 
were given a good meal of locusts 
and blowflies before leaving. 

“Incidentally,” added the 
official, “one of these chameleons 
has the longest tongue seen in this 
species for a long time. The other 
day, while seated on a branch, the 
chameleon was seen to snick off a 
cockroach exactly a foot away 
from its snout.” 


Introducing the 
jaguars 

\ \ introduction is now being 
arranged at the London Zoo 
lion house between two jaguars. 

“Jt is more than 20 years since 
we had the opportunity of pairing 
these handsome South American 
cats, and on that occasion one cub 
was bred,” a Zoo official told me. 
“Since 1956, our only representa¬ 
tive of the species has been a 
young female named Jill. We 
have since been trying to obtain a 
suitable mate for Jill, and recently 
we bought a six-year-old male 
from Sir Robert Fossett.’s Circus. 

“Great care has to be exercised 
in introducing jaguars, for they 
are rather temperamental. For a 
time we shall house the two 
animals in adjoining dens, with a 
grille between them. Keepers will 
keep close watch on their re¬ 
actions, and if and when the 
moment appears suitable, the grille 
will be removed. 

“Jaguars are the scarcest of the 
great cats in nature,” added the 
official. “They are doubly rare in 
zoos because, unlike lions and 
tigers, they seldom breed when in 
captivity.” 

Newcomers to the 
squirrel colony 

JfoR a long time the Zoo has had 
a small colony of grey squir¬ 
rels, but as most of them were 
males, no breeding has occurred 
in the Gardens for many years. 
Now, there is a good chance that 
some may be bred, for the Society 
has just received two young 
females from a Wimbledon lady. 

“Mrs. Darlow, the donor, kept 
the animals as pets—as most of 
our grey squirrels were at one 
time,” said an official. “The best- 
known of our colony are three 
males known as Jim, Timothy, and 
Disraeli, arid • the two newcomers 
are being introduced to them right 
away.” 


Mallard in troubled 
ivaters 

A M.VLL.VRD flying into the Zoo 
Gardens in search of a nest¬ 
ing site has had an embarrassing 
experience. The bird had such a 
poor reception that she has now 
returned to the lake in Regent’s 
Park. 

A Zoo official who observed the 
incident told me the story. “The 
mallard,” he said, “alighted on the 
sea-lions’ pond at a time when the 
water was deserted. • 

“Finding the place to her liking, 
the mallard came out on to the 
banks and wandered around on 
the grass, as if looking for a good 
spot for her nest. A little later 
she went back on to the water for 
a swim. Then the sea-lions came 
barking from the cave under their 
rocker}’, and started diving. 

“The mallard, tossed about in 
‘rough water,’ looked somewhat 
apprehensive. But she stuck it 
out bravely until one of the sea- 
lions surfaced beneath her, almost 
turning her over. That was alto¬ 
gether too much for the mallard. 
She took off in a panic and fled. 
We don't expect to sec her 
again!” added the official. 

And still talking of mallard—I 
am reminded' that two white 
varieties of this duck have paired 
at Paignton Zoo and now have a 
clutch of eggs there. “This is a 
very rare event,” Mr. Qick 
Travers, Paignton’s curator of 
birds, tells me. “We are now 
waiting impatiently to see whether 
the offspring of these white mal¬ 
lard will also be white.” 

Locusts for Paignton 

The London Zoo has sent 36 
migratory locusts to Paignton 
Zoo for a special exhibition there. 
Paignton also wants these locusts 
for breeding, the young being a 
useful addition to the diet of many 
tropical birds and reptiles. 

Cr.vven Hill 



Richard Hannay (Kenneth More) and liis unwilling captive (Taina Elg) 
run from the police on the Scottish moors 



INST.'VLMENT . 3 . Sherlock Holmes had suspected Barrymore before On Dartmoor Mr. Stapleton, naturalist Stapleton went in pursuit of a butterfly, and In the evening ITatson wrote a 

Dr. Watson and Sir Henry Baskerville left Loudon. Sir Henry had friend of the late Sir Charles, introduced Dr. Watson was approached by a lady letter to Holmes in London 

sent the butler a telegram to find out if he had been at Baskervdlle Hall himself to Watson. Suddenly there whom he guessed to be Stapleton’s sister, reporting these strange events, 

when Holmes had seen the bearded stranger following the new heir, was an eerie moaning sound. “ They “ Get away from this place at all costs,” Later, he saw Barrymore signat- 

\5'at=on note woardered if Barrymore himself had received that telegram, say it’s the Hound of the Baskervilles,” she whispered. She changed the subject ling by means of a candle to 
At the vilfage shop he was told that it had been given to Barrymore’s wife. said Stapleton. when her brother rejoined them. someone on the moor. 


Tfjis piclure-version is beins given by permission of the Trustees of the Estate of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle^ and of the publishers^ Messrs. John Murray 


What sinister forces are at work on the moor near Baskerville Hall ? See next week’s instahnent 
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“fHE“DAWN 

KILLER 

By Monica Edwards 


An unknown killer-clog has been 
attacking sheep on Romney 
Marsh. Tom Hoddy’s Lion is 
generally suspected, but' the 
Hoddys are saying the Hawkes' 
collie, Glen, is the killer. Colin 
and Anna Hawkes find Glen 
wounded beside a dead sheep. 
They believe he was hurt trying 
to protect the sheep from the 
killer, hut are afraid to say where 
they found him. To find out if 
Lion is also wounded they go to 
the Hoddys smallholding. Mrs. 
Hoddy says the dog is not there, 
hut they hear whining from a 
shed. Back at-their own farm, 
their father comes home with Eli 
the shepherd. He has found 
Colin's knot-string beside the dead 
ewe, and confronts him with it. 

5. Tracker dog 

'T'here was silence as Colin took 
his string, he and Anna 
looking back at their father with 
troubled faces. 

■‘We found a jumble of hoof- 
marks in the same place,” Mr. 
Hawkes said. "Why didn't you 
tell me?” 

Colin suddenly burst out: " It 
u'n.f true what 1 told you, Dad! 


I said we didn’t find Glen beside 
a sheep he had killed. We did 
find him guarding that ewe, but 
he didn’t kill it—we know he 
didn’t.” He looked at Anna and 
then back at his father. “Dad, 
you know, too.” 

"It was me that said we mustn't 
say about finding hirh' like that,” 
Anna said loyally. “I was afraid 
no one would believe he didn’t 
kill the ewe. I’m sorry—I know it 
wasn't right. But it was for Glen’s 
sake.” 

“Joe Hoddy saw us,” said 
Colin. “I wish he hadn’t. That's 
how Mr. Hoddy must have known 
about it, and how I expect every¬ 
one will know.” 

Mr. Hawkes thought in silence 
for a minute, and when he spoke 
his voice was very serious. 

"Listen, Colin and Anna. We’re 
up against something fairly- tough, 
with this evidence about Glen. 
The Hoddys will make the most 
of it if they can. How do you 
think wc can win through if we 
don't trust each other?” 

His children hung their heads, 
shame-faced because they hadn't 
trusted him; because they had 
thought that he wouldn’t trust and 


Lo®lf wiiet wciiiiierfiii 
piotures ym oan take 
witfi a ^Brownie’’ 
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believe in them. Then Colin 
looked up. 

“ I’m sorry. Dad. I should have 
known.” 

The stable door creaked open 
on its old hinges and creaked shut 
again. 

“Lor’ bless us!” came Eli's 
voice. “Look at that dog! Blow 
me if he ent a-herding of them 
ducks.” 

The three who looked so serious 
in the yard swung round, and 
there w'as Glen, neatly cornering 
■ the duck-flock again. It was as 
finished a piece' of gathering as 
might have graced the Kent 
.Sheepdog Trials. 

Eli came across the yard, lean¬ 
ing into his invisible gale. 

“Born to it, that's what he is. 
You can't keep his sort off work, 
so long as they can hop around 
on three legs, nor you can't!'’ 

They all looked at each other 
and suddenly burst out laughing. 

It was Lion ” 

Colin and Anna cleared the 
table after, lunch so th-.it Cathy 
could get straight on with the 
washing-up. Mr. Hawkes was 
reading the paper and Glen sat in 
the open doorway, blinking in the 
sun. Anna was telling her father 
about their visit to the Hoddys. 

“And then, just.as Colin was 
speaking to Mrs. Hoddy, wc heard 
a whine—quite distinctly. She 
said it was the wind in the aerial, 
but Colin and 1 knew it was Lion.” 

"They wouldn't have hidden 
him if he didn't show marks of 
fighting,” Colin said. 

Anna put down a pile of plates. 


Mr. Hawkes introduces Glen to Dinah 

From The Children's Film Foundation production 


“All the same. I'll be sorry if 
it really was Lion who killed the 
ewe. There's something you can't 
help liking about him, though he 
is so fierce. Dad, couldn't it have 
been a dog from the village?” 

Mr. Hawkes looked up from his 
paper. 

“Not this time. This is the 
work of a very intelligent, trained 
dog. Ordinary dogs just chase 
sheep wildly; usually two dogs to¬ 
gether and at any time of day. 
The dog that’s killing now is cun¬ 
ning enough to choose his lime. 
He works alone and knows how 
to pick out the one sheep he 
wants.” 

“A trained sheepdog, you 


mean.” Colin came from the 
larder where he had been putting 
the bread away. 

His father nodded. 

“The , worst killer of all is a 
trained sheepdog gone wrong. 
Glen is suspect—to other people 
—because everyone knows now 
that he was found with a dead 
ewe; Lion because he’s a fighter 
and not properly bred for sheep 
work; both because they are the 
two most intelligent dogs on the 
Marsh today.” 

Then Anna’s eye fell on a pro¬ 
gramme for the Kent Sheepdog 
Trials and she picked it up, look¬ 
ing at it idly. 

Conllniied on 10 



CLOSE-UPS You can get exciting head and shoulder 
close-ups. Just pull out the close-up bar on the lens plate 
and the built-in close-up lens comes into operation. 


SKIES Pull out the bar marked Filter and the cloud 
filter comes into use. It helps to make white clouds 
stand out against blue sky in black-and-white pictures. 



COLOUR SNAPS This inexpensive camera takes colour 
pirturestoo. Simplyloadwith'Kodacolor’filmand shoot 
in bright, direct sunlight. You’ll get lovely colour prints. 


FLASH SNAPS "With the ‘Brownie* Flasholder (extra), you’re all 
ready for flash snaps. You can take snaps indoors or after dark just as 
easily as in bright sunlight. You can also take flash snaps in colour. 






ONLY 



INC. TAX 


Kodak 

^kODAK* AND ^BROWNIE* 

ARE REGISTERED TRADE M.\RKS 
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I r TRIANGUURS and 
I 3 DIAMONDS FOR 

Unusual shaped stamps for your collection 

■A" Super offer to new members 
of the Sterling Stamp Club (ad¬ 
mission free—many advantages). 
Just send one 6 d. stamp and 
ask' to see a selection of our 
popular Sterling Approvals. 
(Without Approvals 2/6.) 

Please tell your parents. 

Sterling Stamp Service, 

(Dept, CN65), Lancing^ Sussex 


Plus 



Jhis famous old 



sowrOSilstanips 

Yes, wc will send you this genuine 
unsorted “dealers' mixture” ol our 200 
stamps from all over Ibe world—cata¬ 
logued at over 20/—there may he some 
real “finds” in yours! — PLUS the famous 
British Penny Red. These are all ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE, Just ask to see our 
famous Approvals — no need to buy any. 
Just send 3d, towards postage, but send 
TODAY! 

Please tell your parents. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN.4). 

Easiringfon, Goole, Yorks, 


S PUTNIK 
URPRISE 
TAMPS 
65 DIFFERENT 
FREE a 

Thi.s wonderful free 
racket incl. Sputnik 
issues from the Iron 
Curtain, Iferoes and 
llcels, Iliamond, Tri¬ 
angular & Rectangu¬ 
lar stamps, Rivets, 

Animals, Flowers, 

Giants and Midgets, 
etc., ■ etc., and wilt 
be sent to you ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE. Just ask to see our FAMOUS 
DISCOUNT FICTORIAL APPROVALS 
and enclose 3d. stamp ior postage. 

Tell your parents you are 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(DEPT. H.5I). BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 



-F R E E- 

so PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet, ot stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
-for my superior Approvals, enclosing 
4id. iu stamps for postage, and parents’ 
permission. Only used ilrilish Colonial 
Approvals. Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N). 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


SUPER GHANA, RUGGER AND ELEPHANT STAMPS 

ED EC d d WITH OUR LATEST BUMPER PARCEL WHICH CON- 

rDEB • 1 tains all these wizard things ir rk ir 'k 

I. Jolly useful Scamp Swop Wallec. 

3. Fine little Coronation Scamp Album. 

3. Pocket MAGNIFIER. 3''long. (.r diameter.- 

4. Fine MONAGASQUE TRIANGULAR stamp. 

5. A useful METAL RULER. 

4, South China (Ho-Nam Bridge). 

7, Greece (King George 11). 

8 . Block of four Penny Blacks (facsimiles), 

ALL EIGHT LOTS PLUS FINE NEW GHANA UNUSED. 
FRANCE (Rugby;, BURMA (Elephant) for ONLY I/-, if 
you ask for Approvals. SEND 2/- if no Approvals are 

wanted. (Juniors tell your parents). 



1530 World stamps only 10/6. All different, inc. 

Jmany out of the way countries. (Cat. value £6.) 


JUST OUT ! S STAMP COLLECTORS GUIDE & CATALOGUE. Price I/-. 

Returnable on first order of 10/- or more. 72 pages of useful information, Hints for 
Beginners, and thousands of offers of Sets, Packets. Singles, etc. 


HARRY BURGESS & CO. (C.N.55), PEMBURY, KENT, 


Silkworm Rearing 

An interesting hobby for all ages. New 
Season’s SILKWORM EGGS now available 

100 eggs—for rearing on Mulberry or Lettuce 
• (state read.) together with rearing instruc¬ 
tions ana Story of the Silkworm" 2/6. 
Miniature Skeins of Silk— 9d. & 1/ - ea. Silk 
Cocoons— 6d. ea. (3 for 1/-).- Pierced Cocoons 
—3d. ea. and Silk Hand Waste— 6d. pkt. 
Send P.O. and 3d. stamp to: 

|0HN A. ANGEL (CN), 20 EDWARD AVENUE, 
6 ISHOPSTOKE, EAmEIGH. HAMPSHIRE 


FREE 17^- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKETOFIOOALLDIFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to all applicants asking to see my famous 
^d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 42d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your Parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN32), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


TAME MICE^ 



White or Piebald 
Mice . . , pair 5/3 
Cages .... 7/6 
Book on Mice , 3/6 
List zd. 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, GLAM. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 

100 Gt. Britain- 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2/- 

10 Capo of 

Good Hope’ 2/- 
10 Siam 1 / ■ 

25 Turkey 1/3 

7 Brunei 1/3 

9 Nauru 11/- 
100 World 2/- 

100 Hr. Empire 3/6 
100 Hungary 2/- 

50 U.S.A. 1/6 


25 Uruguay 1/3 
12 llerm Island 
Triangulars 2/- 
25 Egypt 1'3 

50 India 1.3 

50 Italy 1/- 

10 Sau. Arabia 2. - 


20 Liberia 
50 N. Zealand 
50 Australia 
50 S. Africa 
500 World 
100 China 


5 

3/- 

2/6 

3,'- 

8^6 

1/6 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage, 

8 -Bake List of Albums. Sets, Packets, etc., 
included free with all orders. List of USED 
(5.15. stamps 1855—1955 sent on request. 
Prompt despatch. No Approvals. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Ailington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


20 a.E. FREE 



WITH QUALITY INCLUDING 
APPROVALS new ISSUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUTAPPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
3d. for postage. (Abroad 
1/- extra.) Monthly 
.selections a speciality. 
Adult Collcctor-s catered 
for. II you wish you 
mav join “THE CODE 

stamp club,” Sub. 

1/-, You receive Badge, 
^leiubership Card listing 
fine gifts. Approvals .sent 
monthlv. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) . 

Parents’ or headmaster’^ 
permission required. 


WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd, (Dept. 84), Canterbury, Kent 


THE WORLD OF 


“ ^HE flowers (hat bloom in the 
spring, often provide in¬ 
spiration for stamp artists, and 
two new series of flower stamps 
issued this 
« month are 
/sure to be 
! popular. One 
I; series comes 
^ from Luxem- 
I burg to adver- 
S tise the flower 
I show which 
i o p e n s at 
* M o n d o r f - 
>. |es-Bains next 

week. Printed in colour, they 
show the purple iris, peony, and 
blue horlensia. 

Israel h.is also issued three 
flower stamps 
to mark the 
eleventh anni¬ 
versary of the 
State of Israel, 
which became 
a n indepen- 
d e n t Jewish 
country in 
1948. Flowers 
shown on the 
Israeli stamps 
are the nar¬ 
cissus, cyclamen, and anemone. 

Another new Israeli stamp cele¬ 
brates the golden jubilee of 
Tel Aviv. This city was founded 
in 1909 by about 60 Jewish 
families who decided to build a 
garden suburb among the .sand 
dunes north of the old town of 
Jaffa. So well did the Jewish 



settlers plan their new suburb that 
it quickly developed into a large 
and prosperous city, and it now 
has a population of 400,000. 

The special Tel Aviv stamp 
shows some of the city's famous 
buildings, including the Great 
Synagogue. 

A FEW years ago an Israeli stamp 
was issued in honour of the 
most brilliant mathematician of 
modern times. Professor Einstein. 
A new German stamp now pays 
tribute to a learned mathematician 
who died just 400 years ago. He 
was Adam Riese, whose arithmetic 
book published in 1522 ran to 60 
editions and was a standard te.xt- 
book for over a century. 

So high was Riese’s reputation 
for accuracy that the German ex¬ 
pression “nach Adam Riese” is 
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still used to mean “correctly.” It 
might best be translated into Eng¬ 
lish as “according to Cocker,” a 
phrase which perpetuates the pre¬ 
cise and accurate teaching of the 
17th-century English mathemati¬ 
cian, Edward Cocker. 

The portrait on the new Ger¬ 
man stamp is taken from an old 
wood-cut of Riese, and the mathe¬ 
matical device is from his coat-of- 
arms. 

Although Mauritius was the first 
British colony to issue post¬ 
age stamps for general use—they 
were the famous “Post Office” 
Mauritius stamps of 1847—an un¬ 
official issue for local use had 
been made in Trinidad six months 
previously. 

The Trinidad stamps were blue 
in colour and depicted a small 
steam vessel, 
with the 
letters “ L. 

Me. L.” un- 
d e r n e a t h. 

These were 
the initials of 
the steamer's 
name, Lady 
McLeod. 

Glasgow-built and of 69 tons dis¬ 
placement, she plied between Port 
of Spain, the capital of Trinidad, 
and San Fernando, 25 miles away. 

To pay the postage on letters 
carried in the ship, her owner 
issued the Lady McLeod stamps. 
Only a few of the stamps were 
used and they are now verv rare, 
C. W. Hill 



THE DAWN KILLER 


"Yes, but— Dad! I've suddenly 
had a wonderful idea.” She stared 
back at the programme. “Oh, I 
wish I’d thought of it before. You 
remember the Obedience Test they 
had on Saturday for dogs that 
weren’t entered in the Trials? 
There was one particular Alsa¬ 
tian-” 

“The one-you missed half of 
Lion’s turn for,” said Colin. 

' Anna ignored him. 

*‘Send for Dinah ” 

“It was called Dinah, but the 
thing is that it was most awfully 
good at tracking. I talked to the 
owner and she told me it had full 
police qualifications and all sorts 
of prizes. Oh, Dad, couldn't we 
ask her to bring Dinah and trail 
the killer-dog?” 

Colin said; “Our ewe has been 
dead a long time now for there to 
be much scent left from the killer; 
but there was that one at the 
Jakes' place this morning.” 

“Would one dog track an¬ 
other?” 

Her father sounded doubtful 
but Anna rushed on pleadingly: 
“We could ask her! She’s sure 
to be on the phone, and I know 
she'd come if she could help. Oh, 
please. Dad! It’s for Glen’s sake. 
Perhaps for Lion’s, too, because it 
might be a stray dog.” 

Her father folded his paper and 
looked at her with interest. 

“You could be on to some¬ 
thing, my lass. I don't see why 
we shouldn’t ssk her.” 

“Her name was Nancy Dick¬ 


son,” Anna said eagerly. “Shall 
I look up her telephone number?” 

Mr. Hawkes got up and put 
down a kneeful of cats in one 
strong easy movement. 

“Perhaps I’d better get on to 
Jakes first.” 

No one in the kitchen spoke for 
the next five' minutes, except to 
shush someone else, so that every¬ 
one already knew quite well that 
Mr. Jakes had agreed to the track¬ 
ing on his land and that Nancy 
Dickson was bringing Dinah, when 
their father came back from the • 
hall to tell them so. 

“She'll be here in about fifteen 
minutes. My word, that young, 
woman doesn't waste any time.” 

Soon they could see Miss Dick¬ 
son’s car; and as it drew near Colin 
and Anna had the gate open 
for it. Anna was very anxious 
that her father and sister should 
like her new friend and the re¬ 
markable tracker-dog Dinah, but 
she needn’t have worried about 
this. 

Friendly respect 

Even Glen approved, approach¬ 
ing Dinah with the friendly respect 
of one well-trained dog for an¬ 
other. But Dinah had been told 
to sit and stay until called, and 
she could only thump her tail on 
the cobbles and look pleased. 

“Poor old chap!” Colin said 
when his father sent Glen into the 
house before they all packed 
themselves into the old farm brake 
to drive to Mr. Jakes’ farm. 

Richard Jakes was waiting for 


them at the gate of his farm. He 
was rather a pessimistic man, and 
after he had been introduced to 
young Nancy Dickson he began at 
once in character as they walked 
through the fields. 

“I must say I take, a very 
serious view of this killer-dog 
business, very serious indeed. And 
people missing sheep all up and 
down the Marsh. Bad state of 
affairs.” He turned to Nancy. 
“Unfortunately, we moyed the 
dead sheep, but no one’s been in 
the field apart from that.” 

“Dinah’ll probably pick, up the 
scent all right,” Nancy answered 
him. “The only thing is,,there is 
a fair bit of wind.”- 

“Are you going to put that har¬ 
ness on her?” Colin asked. 
“Why?” 

Working in harness 

“Tracker-dogs nearly always 
work in harness. With Dinah 
working loose Td have to keep 
.shouting at her to wait for me, if 
the scent was good. Of course 
she still has plenty of freedom to 
hunt around, at the end of this 
long line. Now, Dinah!” She 
lowered the dog’s muzzle to the 
ground. “It isn’t easy to get a 
dog to track a dog, but, it can be 
done.” 

Dinah drew deep breaths, snuf¬ 
fling on the ground as she cast 
around for a definite scent; then 
suddenly she set off in a purpose¬ 
ful way with Nancy on the end 
of the line. 

To be continued 
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ADD JUST AD 


The answer to each due begins 
with the letters ad. 

a child. 

Regard with approval. 
Poisonous snake. 

To decorate. 

Floating at random. 

Slow piece of music. 

FIND THE COUNTRIES 
Ca:i you sort out the jumbled 
words to form the names of six 
different countries? If you can 
do so rearrange the names so that 
the initial letters give the tiame of 
a seventh country. 

RAIN; UAIRhfAN; VILOBIA; 
NATERINGA; DORRAN-A.; 
NAILBAA. 


A CHOICE OF 
CANS 

JjOOK. closely at the 
watering-cans in. 
this picture. They 
all seem to be much 
alike, but there are 
only two pairs of cans 
among the 12. Can 
you pick them out? 



I 

2 

3 



4 

5 

6 

7 

s 




9 





10 . 



- 



a 



13 



/4 


15 





16 

17 





f8 


19 


20 





2) 

22 

23 

2+ 



25 


26 



27 



28 



29 



30 





3/ 





COMPOSERS IN HIDING 

In this paragraph, the names of 
two composers arc hidden-. Can 
yoti find thetn ? 

“JJaydn is my favourite com¬ 
poser,” Pip remarked to Bob 
as they drove from the hotel gar¬ 
age to the concert. "I like his 
string quartettes best.” They had 
to stand all during the performance 
and Bob ached in every limb b,V- 
the end. but it was worth while. 


Crossu'ord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Com¬ 
petent. 4 Recess in a church. 8 
Busy insect. 9 Peeled or trimmed. 
10 Tree. 12 Female sheep. 13 
Towards. 14 Extra. 16 Stayin.g 
or attending. 20 Pace. 21 French 
for the. .23 Donkey. 25 Drain. 
27 Exhausted. 29 For rowing. 30 
Head. 31 Edges of a material. 
READING DOWN. 1 Aid. 2 
.Beneath. 3 Showed the way. 4 
Automobile Association. 5 To 
clean with the beak. 6 Join with 
thread. 7 First garden. 9 To 
object. 11 Give out. 15 Mature. 
17 Boon. 18 Shine. 19 Catching of 
the breath. 22 Maxes a mistake. 
24 Health resort. 26 Grief. 28 
North-east. .Ansner ne.st week 

PICK THIS FLOWER 
STATELY flower of ruddy hue. 
Which many folk admire. 
One would expect to find it. 

In the centre of a fire. 

HIDDEN WRITERS 
Rearrange the letters in the 
words below to form the names 
of three writers. 

MISS BUTT FED ON WAR. 


LETTER-PLA Y PUZZLE 
puT a word that e.xpresscs stitis- 
faclion inside a bright colour 
and you find another word mean¬ 
ing purified. 

Put part of a fish in ihc plants 
that grow by the wtiter and you 
will get the same answer as that 
to the clue above. 

FAME IN FIGURES 
4480071 6435 

1909775 800 i 

3176661 2098 


Complete the addition sums 
above. When you have done so, 
change the figures in the answers 
into letters according to the follow¬ 
ing code: 

012345 6 789 
A B E G H ! L M S W 
If your answers arc correct the 
figures will indicate Ihc name of a 
naval captain concerned in a 
famous mutiny which took place 
170 years ago. 


... .mil.... 


C N Competition Corner 

eOLOUR THIS PICTURE 
TO WIN A WATCH! 

Pan you make this v ase of tulips look really lovely 
in colour ? If so, you might win one of the 
five gleaming “ Timex ” Watches to be awarded 
for the best efforts. 

You may use paints or crayons to colour the 
picture, but first cut it out and paste it on to a plain 
postcard. When it is quite dry, fill in your colours, 
as carefully as possible. 

Remember to write your full name, age, and 
address clearly on the postcard, preferably below 
the picture, ask an adult to sign it as your own 
work, then post to : 

C N Competition No. 24, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Entries must be received by Tuesday, May 5, the 
closing date for this competition. 

The prize watches will be awarded for the five best 
colourings, with full allowance made for age. 
Book Tokens for the ten next-best. The Editor's 
decision must be accepted as fiRal. 



tl 

OBEDIENCE ALWAYS PAYS 


0 N'E early morning when moon- 
daisies were opening their 
white petals among the tall hay 
grass Mrs.. Partridge said to her 
young ones: 

"Your father and I are taking 
you across the road today to dust 
bathe. There is a fine place in 
the cart ruts under the stone wall 
there.” 

Fler twelve brown speckled 
chicks cheeped with excitement. 

“ But there are no tall grasses 
to hide in there,” she went on. 
“So if you hear a strange noise, 
crouch down and don't move a 
feather till I tell you all is well.” 

Then she looked at Cheeper, her 
most adventurous son, adding: 
“Now, remember; whatever hap¬ 
pens you must remain still.” 

Well, soon they were all across 
the road scuffling happily in the 
dust, and shaking themselves, in 
imitation of their parents. 

Presently Mr. Partridge flew 
over the wall to find out if there 
would be good breakfast hunting 
among the root crops there. A 

LUCKY DIP ~~~ 

ANSWER THIS QUICKLY 
JJere is a clever little catch 
which you can try on a 
friend. Ask him which he thinks 
is the greater number, half-a-dozen 
dozen or six dozen dozen? 

If you ask him to answer 
quickly he will probably reply 
that they are equal. But, of course, 
six dozen dozen is the greater. 

CALL FOR GRAMMAR 
“Your grammar’s dreadful,” 
snapped the Owl; 

“It fills my mind with gloom. 
When next you sound your silly 
call 

I hope you'll say Cook-whom ?” 
“You needn't preach,” the Cuckoo 
sneered. 

“I'm sure that there is room 
For some improvement in your 
cry— 

You ought to say To-whom?" 


moment later, it happened . . . the 
farm dog came barking and 
bouncing along the road! 

Immediately the chicks crouched 
motionless, looking, as their 
mother knew, just like hits of 
brown earth and leaves in the 
ruts. And the dog never noticed 
them! 

But he noticed Mrs. Partridge. 
For she fluttered off ahead of him, 
one wing trailing in the road. 

Cheeper was horrified. The dog 
must have spotted his mother and 
hurt her. He, himself, must dash 
to her rescue. 

Then he remembered: “ Stay 

still, whatever happensV' So, 
anxious and miserable, he did. 

And presently, back she came, 
flying perfectly! At once Cheeper 
understood she had only pretended 
to be hurt to entice the dog away. 

“ But if yott had moved,” she 
said, praising him, “the dog would 
have caught you. Your wings 
won't carry you to safety yet, like 
mine. So obedience always does 
pay you, see!” Jane Tuornicrofi' 


WhiiTey-Wliirler girl 





Carol Voolley, of Bolton, is an 
expert at spinning plates. This 
is the latest craze from the U.S. 
and is known as whirley-whirlcr. 
Even if Cairo] does drop them they 
will not break, for they are made 
of plastic. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TITere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each ca'se, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of 
the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is -very good. 

Answers are given below 


1. It was done with his conni¬ 

vance. 

A —Encouragement of wrong¬ 
doing. 

B —Expert knowledge. 

C—Powers of invention. 

2. They are engaged in litigation. 
A —Concentrated research. 

B —Dispute in law. 

C—Writing letters. 

3. My -uncle is a taxidermist. 

A—Stuffs animals. 

B—Drives for hire. 

' C—Keeps account books. 

BIRD IN A BUSH 

Young birds, in their nests agree 
That when the davyn is red 
There isn't any better; fun 
Than breakfasting in bed. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Add jiisl ad. AduJl ; admire ; adder ; adorn ; 
udril’t; adasio. Find Ibe coiinlries. Iran; 
Rumania ; Bolivia ; -Argentina ; Andorra ; 
Albania—re-arranged to form ARABIA. 
Coniposers in biding. Elgar ; Bach. A choice 
ol cans. 3 iind 5 ; 7 and 2. Pick this flower. 
Red-hot jioker (knijihoGa). Hidden HTilers. 
Bronte; Dunia-i; Swift. Leller-play puzzle. 
Refined. Fame in figures. William Bligh, 
of the Bounty mutiny of’.April 28, 1789. 


4. It looks like a marsupial, 

A—Space traveller. 

B—Prehistoric monster. 

C—Animal with a pouch, 

5. The curriculum interested us. 
A—Course of studies. 

B—System of money. 

C—Song and dance arrange¬ 
ments. 

6 . His comments were fervid, 

A —Apologetic. 

B—Enthusiastic, 

C—Savage. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A Connivance means turning a hl’ml 

eye to the wrong-doing of anolitcr. 
(From Latin tonnivere, to close the C)Cs, 
hence to overlook errors.) 

2. B Litigation means going to law. 

(From Latin UUgalum, disputed.) 

3. A A taxidermist is a person who pre¬ 

pares and stulTs the skins of anliuuls t(i 
a life-like shape. (From Greek 
arrangement, and derma, skin.) 

4. C A marsupial is an "animal, such as 
the kangaroo, whose young are born in an 
imperfect state and carried in a pouch by 
the female. (From Latin marsupiutn, pouch.) 

5. A A curriculum is .a fixed course of 

study or training, especially in a university, 
or school. (From Latin rurriculutti, a 
race track, a course to Le folloued.) 

6. - B Fervid means ardent, iiig, intense, 

(From Latin fervidiis, fiery.) 
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British soccer clubs foi 
the United Slates 



^Association football-is becoming 
more and more popular in 
the United States. Last year more 
colleges and high schools than 
ever before started playing the 
game, and the A.merican Soccer 
League reported increased attend¬ 
ances. 

There are many former English 

Schoolboy stars 
at Wembley 

Attendance records for a school¬ 
boy. international soccer 
match are expected to be beaten 
on Saturday, when England meet 
Germany at Wembley Stadium. 

This will be the fourth meeting 
of the schoolboy footballers of 
these two countries. The first, in 
1956 at Portsmouth, was won by 
England 5-1. A year later, at 
Stuttgart, England won 3-1; and 
last year’s match, at Chesterfield, 
ended in a draw. 

England’s schoolboys have 
played nine matches at Wembley, 
winning seven, and drawing ' one. 

Last year, when Scotland were 
beaten 3-1, a crowd of 90,000 saw 
the match. 


and Scottish League stars playing 
in the American Soccer League, 
among them, Terry Springthorpe, 
ex-Wolves’ forward and Billy 
Steel, former Scottish international. 

Each May the American Soccer 
League invites clubs from all over 
the globe, including one from Eng¬ 
land and one from Scotland, to 
play a series of matches. An Eng- 
land-Scotland international is also 
held in New York. 

The two British teams visiting 
the States this spring are West 
Bromwich Albion and Dundee. 
They will meet in the “England- 
Scotland ” match at Ebbets Field 
Stadium on May 24. 

After this, both British clubs 
will embark on an .extensive tour. 
West Bromwich will travel mainly 
in Canada. Dundee will visit St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Detroit. 

This will be the first trip to the 
United States by the two clubs. 
They follow an impressive list of 
touring teams including Man¬ 
chester United, Manchester City, 
Hearts, Everton, Liverpool, Tot¬ 
tenham Hotspur, Sunderland, and 
Glasgow Rangers. 


GREAT SPRIATERS 
m ACTIOA 

IpETER Radford of .Walsall, 
Britain’s 19-year-old sprint 
champion, will be competing 
against some of America’s leading 
runners this weekend. He has 
been invited to take part in a 
meeting at Norfolk, Virginia. 

This is the first lime for many 
years that a British sprinter has 
been invited to the States, so long 
the home of the world’s best’ 
sprinters. Peter is naturally de¬ 
lighted, for it will give him a won¬ 
derful opportunity to study the 
American runners and discuss their 
methods and style. 

Among other runners at this- 
meeting will be Dave Sime, who 
has three times equalled the world 
100-yards record of 9.3 seconds, 
and is also holder of the 220-yards 
record of 20 seconds. 

Peter Radford’s best times are 
9.4 seconds for the 100 yards and 
21 seconds for the 220. 

Woman to umpire 
men’s matches 

^OT long ago we mentioned that 
Miss Netta Rheinberg, secre¬ 
tary of the Women’s Cricket Asso¬ 
ciation, was to take the examina¬ 
tion of the Association of Cricket 
Umpires. She passed the exam— 
the first woman ever to do so— 
and thus qualified to umpire first- 
class men’s matches.. Now she has 
received her first invitation to 
umpire a men’s match. 

Next month when Wigmore, the 
South London touring side, play 
at Molesey, she will don her white 
coat and take her place in the 
middle. 

Miss Rheinberg, who was for¬ 
merly an England player, has 
umpired at many women’s 
matches. 

Missed I 

"'£'hf.re's no such thing as an 
easy putt,” is a saying often 
heard among golfers. And as she 
walked off the 15th green while 
playing in a recent tournament. 
Miss Roseanne A'rnell of Wimble¬ 
don heartily agreed—she had just 
missed a putt of one inch! 

She went to tap the ball into 
the hole, and hit the ground! 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Who is the world’s youngest 
Test cricketer? 

2. Who are the new holders of the 
world’s individual table tennis 
championships? 

3. Who will be the referee in next 
week’s F.A. Cup Final? 

4. Which sport do the Harlerri 
Globetrotters play? 

5. What is an albatross in golf? 

6 . Which countries is the England 
soccer team visiting next 
month? 
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From track to stage 

J^ouR years ago, at the age of 18, 
Alan Thomas showed promise 
of becoming Britain’s leading 
sprinter. Though still a school¬ 
boy, he nearly won the A.A.A. 
senior 100 yards championship. 

But, as he told a C N correspon¬ 
dent at the time, he had a second 
interest: singing. And the fol¬ 
lowing year Alan decided that he 
could not spare the time for run¬ 
ning as it was interfering with his 
operatic studies. 

Athletics’ loss was opera’s gain, 
however, and this week Alan will 
be . understudying the leading 
singer in a new musical show in 
London’s West End. 


J’oR many years acrobats and 
tumblers have used the tram¬ 
poline in circuses and on the 
stage, performing all kinds of 
jumps and somersaults in the same 
way as a diver using a spring¬ 
board. (Trampoline comes from 
the Spanish word for springboard.) 

In America, during the Second 
World War, the apparatus was 
enlisted as an aid to physical fit¬ 
ness, and trampolining has since 
developed into a sport in its own 
right. 

. In recent years the sport has 
been growing in popularity in 
Britain, and on Saturday, at the 


Last game for 
Clem Thomas 

(Teem Thomas, of Swansea, has 
played his last game for the 
Welsh Rugby XV. He gained his 
first cap in 1949, and his farewell 
match against France this month, 
was his 26th international. 

Captain of Wales for the last 
two seasons, he had hoped to 
finish his career as leader of the 
international championship side, 
but the honour went to France for 
the first time. 

Clem Thomas twice helped 
Wales to become champion Rugby 
country outright, and twice joint 
holders of the title. 


R.A.F. Sports Arena at Stanmore, 
Middlesex, the Amateur Gymnastic 
Association is to hold Britain’s 
first national trampoline cham¬ 
pionships. As well as a senior 
section, there will be a junior sec¬ 
tion open to boys and girls up 
to 16. 

Competitors are judged on a set 
test of eight jumps or bounces, 
plus eight bounces in a sequence 
of their own choice. 

The trampoline event will be 
run in conjunction with the vault¬ 
ing and agility championships; and 
part of the programme will be 
televised. 



They want his signature 

The signature of Billy Wright, England and 
Wolves captain, ^^ho recently played in his 
100 th inte national, is always in great 
demand by his youthful admirers. 
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ENCLOSING SIX PENNY STAMPS (for postage 
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Bouncing to fitness.on the trampoline 


BONNY BOUNCERS 
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